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The Lord’s Prayer 

by Bradford Young 

It is difficult to grasp the full impact of the Lord's Prayer without an appreciation of its 
Jewish background. Too often , the importance of the Jewish background of this prayer 
and of the language that Jesus used has been overlooked or minimized . 

Jesus was a Jew, speaking Hebrew to his Jewish followers during the difficult days of the 
Roman occupation of Israel. Today ’s Christian has quite a differen t understanding of prayer, 
Scripture and faith than a Jewish teacher like Jesus, in addition to differences of language , culture 
and history. One easily can miss the great depth of Jesus' message, even while believing in him. 
In the articles of this series, we wilt try to rediscover something of the original 
Jewish atmosphere in which Jesus taught his followers how to approach God in prayer. 


Our Father Who Art in Heaven 


L uke's version of the Lord’s Prayer does not con- 
tain the expression, "who art in heaven" (o’Dvnw, 
she^ba-ska-MAyim), but simply records "Father." 
Luke's Gospel never refers to God as the "Father who 
is in heaven." Matthew; in contrast, preserved twelve 


sayings of Jesus in which he used the Jewish expres- 
sions "our Father who is in heaven," "your Father who 
is in heaven," and "my Father who is in heaven." Mark 
also used the idiom "your Father who is in heaven" 
(continued on page 2 } 


The Traveling Rabbi 

In the previous issue , we asked whether it was proper to call 
Jesus a rabbi . We concluded by remarking that fo under- 
stand the full significance of Jesus being addressed as rabbi, 
one must know what a rabbi of the first century was and 
how he functioned. This month we begin a discussion of the 
rabbi's role in society. 


J ewish teachers of first-century 
Israel lacked the sophisticated 
methods of mass communica- 
tion we have today. Consequently 
the rabbis of Jesus' day spent much 
of their time traveling throughout 
the country, much like the Old 


Testament prophets, to communi- 
cate their teachings and interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. 

The Old Testament prophets 
traveled with bands of followers 
called "sons of the prophets" (e,g,, 
LI Kings 2:3,5,7,15). These were not: 


their physical sons, but rather their 
disciples. The use of "son" as a syn- 
onym for "disciple" stilt persisted 
in Hebrew during the time of Jesus, 
as illustrated by this example: 

If f cast Out demons by 
(the power ofi Beebebul, 
by [the power of] whom 
do your sons cast them 
out? {Luke 11:19) 

Itinerant Rabbis 

According to Professor Shmuel 
Sdfrai of the Hebrew University, an 
itinerating rabbi was the norm 
rather than exception. Hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of such 
(continued vn page 4) 


The Lord's Prayer 
{continued from page 1) 

(Mark 11:25). Evidently; Luke felt 
he had to change the expression for 
his Greek-speaking readers. 

In Luke 11:13, according to the 
best textual reading, Luke wrote, 
'The Father will give the Holy 
Spirit out of heaven..,/' Other 
manuscripts read "Heavenly Fa- 
ther;../' But Matthew's version has 
the Jewish idiom which probably is 
the one Jesus used: . .your Father 

who is in heaven../' (Mt. 7:11). 

These words are filled with 
rich Hebrew imagery They de- 
scribe the disciple's relationship to 
God, but do not neglect his connec- 
tion to the family of God. 

The Father 

Pa-Vbnu f our Father) em- 
phasizes that we are God's creation 
and that, as his children, we have a 
responsibility to him (sec Malachi 
1:6; Deuteronomy 32:6) .. "Our" 
means that no single individual has 
a monopoly on God and that, as his 
followers, we have a responsibility 
to one another The phrase, "who is 
in heaven/' is an indication of 
God's supernatural qualities. God 
is ail-powerful; he is able to do all 
things (Matthew 1105; Luke 10:21). 

The description of God as "Fa- 
ther 1 ' is not coincidental. The father 
figure was of great significance in 
the Hebrew family. The father had 
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a place of honor, dignity and au- 
thority but he also was a loving, 
caring figure 

Rabbinic parables sometimes 
provide a window through which 
we may glimpse the home life of 
the people of Jesus' day In these 
parables, the father is frequently 
described as displaying affection 
toward his son. He may place the 
son on his shoulders, which was 
considered to be a sign of affection, 
even an indication of pampering 
(e,g., Pestkta de-Rav Kahana 3.1). 

The importance of the child's 
need for discipline, however,, is by 
no means forgotten. The idea that a 
loving father must sometimes chas- 
tise his son is a common theme in 
many rabbinic parables. The father 
likewise is the provider and protec- 
tor and, although he may appear 
remote in the parables because of 
the great honor and respect in 
which his children hold him, he 
still displays love and affection for 
his children. 

All Powerful 

The watchful care of "our Fa- 
ther who is in heaven" is empha- 
sized both in the teachings of Jesus 
and in rabbinic literature. Jesus 
taught: 

.so that you may be the 
sons of your Father who is 
in heaven; for he makes his 
sun rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sends rain 
on the righteous and on 
the unrighteous, (Mt. 5:45) 

In the Talmud, the sage Rabbi 
Abahu said: 

The day of rain is greater 
than the resurrection of the 
dead, because the resurrec- 
tion of the dead benefits 
only the righteous/but rain 
benefits both the righteous 
and the unrighteous. 

(Ta'anit 7a) 

Jesus taught his disciples to 
pray "Our Father who is in heav- 
en," and he also made reference to 
"your Father who is in heaven." 
However, when Jesus spoke about 


God in relation to himself,, he often 
used the noteworthy designation 
"my Father." The expression "my 
Father” referring to God is ex- 
tremely rare in rabbinic literature, 
although it does appear. This may 
indicate that to the rabbis it was 
considered somewhat daring to re- 
fer to God as "my Father," 

Sonshrp 

During New Testament times, 
passages from the Hebrew Serip- 
Eures which speak about the "son" 
(II Samuel 7:14; Psalm 2:7; 39:26-27; 
110:3) were interpreted messianical- 
ly. Jesus' use of the expression "my 
Father," however, certainly goes be- 
yond a mere messianic claim. It 
refers to his keen awareness of his 
sonship. We can sense Jesus' con- 
sciousness of his unique task and 
his special relationship to God. 

Perhaps others prayed "my Fa- 
ther" during the Second Temple pe- 
riod. Even so, the fact that Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray "our 
Father," and that he spoke of "your 
Father," suggests that Jesus' use of 
"my Father" indicates a deeper un- 
derstanding of himself, his sonship 
and his special mission. 

This profound sensitivity con- 
cerning his kinship to his Father 
emerges from Jesus" words of 
thanksgiving: "All things have 
been given to me by my Father; 
and no one know s the Son except 
the Father, or the Father except the 
Son and to whomever the Son 
chooses to reveal him" (Matthew 
11:27 and Luke 10:22 k 

B radford Young , a founding 
member of the Jerusalem School , 
earned his doctorate under the su- 
pervision of Prof David Plusser at 
the Hebrew University . He is now 
Associate Professor of New Testa- 
ment Studies in the Graduate 
School of Theology at Oral Roberts 
University, This article is con- 
densed fro m the author's The Jew- 
ish Background to the Lord's 
Prayer, published by the Center 
for Judaic -Christian Studies (P.O. 
Box 202707, Austin, TK 7S720). 
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n the last lesson we men- 
tioned that mMn (ha-te- 
lu YAH} combines two 
words: (ha'te LU), the 

masculine, plural, imperative 
form of the verb meaning "to 
praise," and m (yah), an ab- 
breviated form of the tetra- 
grammaton mn* (YHVH), the un- 
pronounceable name of God. 

As we also pointed out, in oth- 
er contexts n {ha} sometimes 
represents the definite article "the," 
which in Hebrew never stands 
alone but always is attached to the 
word that follows. In n»ttn, how- 
ever, ha is part of Wn Qiade-LU f 
Praiscl) and has no meaning 
of its own. 

LA-med 

The second letter 
in the word nnWn is 
> (LA-med). It is the 
twelfth letter in the 
Hebrew alphabet, 
and provides the He 
brew "1" sound. In our 
system of transliteration, 
the LA-p?i£ff is represented 
by 

LA-med was the ancient 
Semitic word meaning ox-goad. 
When alphabetical writing was in- 
vented, the pictograph 9 (LA- 
med) w T as chosen to represent the 
"I" sound. Over the centuries the 
LA-med changed its shape to what 
we know' today, an elegant, angular 
letter with a short extension above 
the line- 

Reading Practice 

With the addition of LA-med to 
your repertoire, you now' can read 
the following Hebrew words: 

* (IwD, a biblical architec- 
tural term, usually understood to 
be a spiral staircase (I Kings 6:8). Je- 
sus may have used the word in this 
sense, and he also may have used it 
as the word for chicken coop, a fur- 
ther meaning that t acquired in 
post-biblical times. Modem He- 
brew has dropped the earlier 
meaning, but still employs as 
the word for chicken coops and 


Hebrew 

Nuggets 


a, 


runs. Today it is also the Hebrew 
word for a baby's playpen. 

{hul) f meaning piece, lump 
or block, God ridiculed those who 
worship idols: "No one has enough 
sense to say, 'Shall I bow r dow n to a 
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Lesson Ten 

LA-med & she-VA 5 

" Hallelujah " the English form of the Hebrew 
word (ha-le-lu-YAH), zvas introduced in the 
previous lesson. We learned the first two sounds of 
this word — he 3 , the Hebrew "h" sound , and pa-TAH 
— j pronounced as the " a " in "father," Together, 
these two sounds make up the first syllable t the n 
(ha) of rvnbbn. In Lessen Ten we will presen t 
the second and third syllables of this 
interesting Hebrew 

word. 


block l^al of w'oodF" (Isaiah 44: 
19}. The revival of Hebrew' as a liv- 
ing language meant finding words 
for modern objects and concepts. 
Today bul still retains its ancient 
meaning, but is also the word used 
fora postage stamp. 

Remember that a bet without 
the dot [a)is a vet, pronounced like 
the English "v/' as in the following 
word: 

■Scm (yu ' V51L) means "stream, 
brook/* It is mentioned in Jeremiah 
17:8: "Blessed is he who trusts in 
the LORD.... He will be like a tree 
planted by the water, sending out 
Us roots by a stream (yw-lftL)," 
is also a biblical personal name. 
Yuval, the son of Lamcch, is men- 
tioned in Genesis 4:21 as "the fa- 
ther of all who play the lyre and 
the pipe," You will find many Yu- 
vals in Israel today, as it is one of 
the most popular men's names. 


Remember that the straight 
line under the vet of is 
the vowel symbol pa-TAH f 
the "a" sound as in "father," 

$heVA* 

The two vertical dots un- 
der the first LA-med in mttn 
comprise a vo w'el symbol we 
have not yet encountered, the only 
new vowel symbol that we will 
learn in this word. This symbol is 
called she- Vft\ The sound it repre- 
sents is so short that it often is re- 
ferred to as a half-vowel, ft is pro- 
nounced something like the "e" in 
happening. 

In modern Hebrew' speech 
the she - VA* sometimes is as 
long as the "e" in net, 
but usually is such a 
short vow F el that it 
can barely be heard. 
Thus some svstems 

p* 

of transliteration rep- 
resent the she ■ VA 1 by 
an apostrophe or by 
the complete absence of 
any symbol. In our sys- 
tem of transliteration we 
will indicate the she- VA* sound 
with the letter "e " 

The $he - W appears below' the 
letter after which it is sounded. It is 
too short a vowel to support an ac- 
cent, so it is never found in an ac- 
cented syllable. The two sounds of 
the second syllabic, LA-med and 
she'VA't^t are pronounced ie. 

Another LA-med 

The third letter in n’i»n, the 
first letter of its third syllable, is 
also L A ■ med. It is followed bv the 
"u” sound we learned in the word 
ms** (yc-SHU a 1 ), the shu-RUK (0. 
This receives the sound of the "u" 
in the word 

If we pronounce just the third 
syllable, the sound of the LA-med 
and the sound of the sliwrti/K, we 
get (fw), When stands alone it 
can be a word meaning "if" or "if 
only..." 

In Lesson Eleven we 
wilt conclude our study 
of the word halelu-YAH. 
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The Traveling Rabbi 

(continued from page 1) 

rabbis circulated in the land of Is- 
rael in the first century. These rab- 
bis did not hesitate to travel to the 
smallest of villages or the most re- 
mote parts of the country. In some 
instances they would conduct their 
classes in someone's home, but of- 
ten classes would be held in the vil- 
lage square or under a tree. 

From the Gospels we learn that 
Jesus likewise moved from place to 
place a great deal, often accompa- 
nied by crowds, Mark 6:6, for ex- 
ample, records that Jesus 'Vent 
around from village to village 
teaching.* He traveled consider- 
ably in Galilee, especially in the 
vicinity of the Sea of Galilee, and 
there may be evidence in the syn- 
optic Gospels of at least one teach- 
ing tour in Judea (see "Jesus in 
Judea/ JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE, 
November, 1987). 

Much of Jesus' teaching was 
done indoors: in homes (Luke 
10: SB-42), synagogues (Matthew 
4:23), even in the Temple (Matthew 
21:23; Luke 21:37k But we also find 
Jesus, like a typical first-century 
rabbi, teaching outside in im- 
promptu situations- There is a pic- 
turesque account in Luke 5:3 of Je- 
sus teaching from a boat- The feed- 
ing of the five thousand occurred in 
"a lonely place" (ML 14:13™ Mk. 

6:32; Lk. 9;I2), and the Sermon on 
the Mount was so named because it 
was delivered in a rural location. 

Disciples 

Although classes tended to be 
crowded, the rabbis were perfectly 
willing to teach as few as two or 
three students. The rabbis were sin- 
cerely interested in changing peo- 
ple's lives, in leading more and 
more people to 'Take upon them- 
selves the yoke of Torah/ a rab- 
binic expression for accepting 
God's reign in one's life. To accom- 
plish this, they not only trained ad- 
vanced students as disciples, but 
also taught the masses. 

Jesus had an inner circle of 
twelve disciples who received spe~ 
dal training, but these were not his 
only disciples. He called others to 
follow him, including Levi, a tax 
collector. According to Luke 5:28, 
when Levi was challenged by Jesus 
to follow him, he immediately 'left 
everything" to respond . 

We hear in Matthew 8:1 9 of an- 
other man who was warned by Je- 
sus of the price he would have to 
pay after he perhaps too quickly 
and easily blurted out, "ra-BL I will 
follow you wherever you go!" Two 
would-be disciples were rebuked 
by Jesus when they asked his per- 
mission to tend to important family 
responsibilities before answering 
his call (Luke 9:59-62). Jesus also 

called a rich man, demanding that 
he divest himself of his wealth be- 
fore becoming his disciple (Mark 
10:21). 

The Gospels show that other 
men and women also studied with 
Jesus for periods of time. Mary was 
one such disciple. As Jesus taught 
in her home, Mary shirked her 
kitchen duties to learn at his feet. 
She had chosen the "best portion," 
Jesus said, referring to her desire to 
listen to his teaching (Luke 10:42). 

Tradesmen 

Rabbinic literature contains 
many prohibitions against charging 
for teaching the Scriptures, such as 
the following: 

He who makes a profit 
from the words of Torah 
has brought about his own 
destruction. (Avot 4:5) 

Do not charge for teaching 
Torah. Accept no remun- 
eration for it -(Derek Eretz 
Zuta 3:3) 

Because of such interdictions, 
almost all rabbis practiced a trade. 
Some were scribes, others sandal 
makers, leather workers or bakers. 
Jesus himself, according to Mark 
6:3, was a craftsman, and Acts 18:3 
notes that Paul supported himself 
by making tents (or working 
leather, according to Jackson and 
Lake's The Acts of the Apostle s, 
volume IV, page 223X 

Jerusalem School Objectives 

’ 1 1 he aim of the Jerusalem School for the Study of struct as much as possible of that conjectured Hebrew 

the Synoptic Gospels is to better understand the story. This amounts to an attempt to recover a lost doc- 

words and deeds of Jesus of Nazareth. ument from the Second Temple period, a Jewish book 

To accomplish this, the members of the Jerusalem which like so much Jewish literature of the period has 

School arc meticulously investigating the texts of the been preserved only in Greek translation. An English 

synoptic Gospels — Matthew, Mark and Luke. These version of the Hebrew text also will be prepared, 

three books show signs of interdependence and share The primary objective of the Jerusalem School is to 

many parallel passages, whereas the Gospel of John is create a detailed commentary on the synoptic Gospels 

distinct in content and style, which will reflect the renewed insight provided by the 

The Jerusalem Schooi scholars have discovered School's research. The commentary will appear in two 

that translating the Greek texts of the synoptic Gospels forms, one for scholars and another version abridged 
into Hebrew usually provides significant insight into for non-specialists. It is hoped that this commentary 

Jesus' 1 biography This has led them to conclude that will offer Christians a better understanding of what Je- 

the first story of Jesus' life w as transmitted in Hebrew. sus said and did, and also cause them to investigate 

The Jerusalem School hopes eventually to mean- their own spin tual identity. 
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